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II.— THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
Supplementary Paper. 

In an article on the Sequence of Tenses in Latin, published in 
the American Journal of Philology, Vol. VIII, No. i, I intimated 
that the phenomena noticed in dependent subjunctives appeared 
also in dependent, and even in independent, indicatives. The aim 
of the present paper is to present a statement of the uses of the 
Latin tenses which shall comprehend both modes and all uses of 
either. 

In the time that has elapsed, an examination of my article has 
been made by Professor Gildersleeve in A. J. P. VIII 2, pp. 228- 
31. Before proceeding, then, to my special purpose, I shall avail 
myself of his courtesy and endeavor to answer the objections 
which he has brought. In doing so, I am not without a hope of 
reaching common ground with him; for certain sentences in his 
strictures approach so nearly the form in which I should state my 
own view that I conceive the difference between us not to be 
fundamental. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the argument of my essay and the 
conclusions reached in it. 

For some reason or other, Latin-speaking people generally used 
the present or perfect subjunctive after primary tenses, and the 
imperfect or pluperfect after secondary tenses. That this usage 
came about by accident no one would claim. Only one explana- 
tion can be given, namely that, in the case at least of the greater 
part of the dependent subjunctives, the construction, whatever it 
may be, is descended from an original paratactic construction, and 
that the tense, of course expressing meaning in the paratactical 
structure, carried that meaning over into the hypotactical, and for 
a while retained it. All of us, whether advocates or opponents of 
the doctrine of the Sequence, must alike go back in our explana- 
tions to a time (varying, doubtless, for different constructions) 
when the tenses of the subjunctive were used in dependent clauses 
with unimpaired temporal feeling. Did they, by dint of habit, 
come to lose that temporal feeling, and to be, as tenses, partially 
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void of content, retaining, of their old temporal force, the power 
of distinguishing between a finished and an unfinished action, but 
losing the power to convey the point of view from which the 
action is regarded ? 

I found, on a methodical examination of every class of subjunc- 
tive constructions in the language, that, in each of them, so-called 
exceptions appeared in good writers ; and that, in every such 
instance, the explanation given by the adherents of the doctrine of 
the Sequence was that the tense under examination was used 
because it had such or such a meaning. But this explanation 
concedes a power on the part of this particular tense to express 
temporal feeling. Every one of the four tenses is shown, by 
the occurrence of such exceptions, to have this power. Here, then, 
is strong evidence that the unquestionable original force of the 
subjunctive tenses had never passed away. If at any moment a 
writer might use a tense in an unusual way to convey a certain 
meaning, the probability is very great that he did so because he 
habitually associated that meaning with that tense. 

This evidence for the temporal power of the tenses I found to 
be confirmed by a number of phenomena, among others, the 
following : 

A perfect subjunctive, itself depending upon a primary tense, is 
often followed by an imperfect subjunctive or a pluperfect sub- 
junctive, — a fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are used 
meaninglessly, by fixed habit ; for a meaningless tense depending 
itself upon a primary tense would have no power to divert other 
subjunctives into a secondary direction. 

The characteristic temporal feeling of the postguam, etc., clauses 
(namely the aoristic) appears alike in the indicative clause and in a 
subjunctive clause depending upon a secondary tense, and the 
characteristic feeling in the common expressions putaram, etc., 
likewise maintains itself untouched in the subjunctive after a 
primary verb ; whereas, by the theory of the Sequence, the tense 
of the former should be the pluperfect, and of the latter the perfect. 

The common tenses in closely dependent indicative clauses are, 
as in dependent subjunctive clauses, the present and perfect after 
primary verbs, and the imperfect and pluperfect after secondary 
verbs. But no one would maintain that these indicative tenses 
had no temporal meaning. 

The conclusion reached in my essay was, therefore, that " the 
tenses of the Latin subjunctive, alike in dependent and in inde- 
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pendent sentences, tell their own temporal story"; to which 
formulation I added a second, that " no such thing as is meant by 
the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses exists." The latter state- 
ment was certainly incautious. For I have since learned, in 
conversation and correspondence, that the tenet of the Sequence 
is held by those who accept it with as wide a latitude of interpre- 
tation as is said to exist, on doctrinal matters more vital, within 
the walls of the Church of England. I might better, then, have 
said merely that the tense of the subjunctive conveys meaning ; 
and that, in the work of the classroom, the explanation given by 
the pupil or teacher should state in each case what that meaning 
is, instead of contenting itself with the familiar formula, " pluper- 
fect (e. g.) after so and so, by the Sequence of Tenses "; or, per- 
haps, " pluperfect because primary tenses are followed by primary, 
and secondary by secondary." 

We pass to the more important difficulties which Professor Gil- 
dersleeve points out. 

The number of the exceptions to the general rule is very small. 
Out of 1015 dependent subjunctives in the Gallic War, e. g., only 
47 are irregular. 

The fact appears to me to carry with it no necessary evidence 
that the habitual tenses are void of temporal meaning. The present 
infinitive after verbs of promising and the like is rare ; but our 
grammarians are not content to explain the tense of that infinitive 
alone, leaving the regular future to be " explained " merely by 
saying that it is the regular thing. On the contrary, the gram- 
marians are at pains to make clear to us what that Roman way of 
looking at the matter was, in the light of which they habitually 
used the one tense and not the other in this construction. Still 
more striking is the case of the objective genitive as employed 
after cupidus and similar words. I suppose that, out of 1015 
prepositionless cases after cupidus, 1015 would be genitives. Yet 
a student who, in parsing mortis in Horace's mortis cupidum, 
should say " genitive after cupidus because cupidus always takes 
the genitive " would be approved by neither his master nor his 
grammar. In fact, it is evident that the application to the syntax 
of the cases of the method common in the treatment of the tenses 
would lead to a bareness of unmeaning inventory which would find 
no defenders. 

Professor Gildersleeve further urges the evidence of the rarity 
of the finished tenses in the final clause, as follows : " Why should 
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the language stick in this wooden way to the eternal ut and ne 
with the present and imperf. subj. when there was no end of para- 
tactic ne with perf. subj. all around, to say nothing of an occasional 
pluperf. ? Exceptions occur under the influence of passion, per- 
haps under the influence of Greek, in which language the final 
delights in aoristic turns, but the drift has set in and we have to 
acknowledge a closer relation between leading clause and depen- 
dent clause than the character of the thought would seem to 
warrant. To this extent there is mechanism." 

I should have thought the finished tense neither very common 
in the independent jussive nor suspiciously rare in the dependent. 
Roby's collection of final clauses (Grammar, II, pp. 274 seq.), 
though apparently made without reference to this point, affords ten 
examples of the finished tenses, and his collection of clauses after 
expressions of fear — where the finished tenses would seem to be 
more natural — affords, as it happens, five cases out of a total of eight. 1 
In my own chance reading of late I have noted the following, 
which I quote for illustration : sed ne quis sit admiratus . . . (Cic. 
Off. 2, io, 35) ; huic causae patronus exstiti, non . . . uti satis firmo 
praesidio defensus Sex. Roscius, verum etiam uti ne omnino 
desertus esset (Cic. Rose. Am. 2, 5) ; itaque ut aliqua in vita 
formido improbis esset posiia . . . (Cic. Cat. 4, 4, 8). But, at any 
rate, one should point out that, if a loss of the difference between 
the finished and the unfinished tenses in the final clause is of so 
much importance, then the fact that this difference is constantly 
kept up in every other construction should have great weight, and 
would seem to indicate that the discrepancy was due to some 
natural idiosyncrasy in final clauses. Let us see if we can detect 
this idiosyncrasy. The feeling of the finished tense in the indepen- 
dent jussive is that of peremptoriness. The speaker, using it, 
expresses himself with a certain amount of authoritative impatience. 
But this feeling, whether common or rare in the independent sen- 
tence, is in the nature of things not likely to occur often in the 
subordinate clause. The very indirectness of the command would 
lead us to expect rarely to find in it the peremptory tone. I can 
make my meaning clearer by alluding to the fact that the peremp- 
tory jussive par excellence, the imperative, fails, by reason of its 
very peremptoriness and directness, to establish itself as an expres- 

1 Sentences of fear are expressly excluded by me as being paratactic — ' Without 
admitting the survival of parataxis there is no explaining the constructions of 
the verbs of fear ' (A. J. P. VIII, p. 229).— B. L. G. 
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sion of purpose in dependent clauses. The case is palpably not 
so strong with the be-it-done-and-done-with perfect, but a weaker 
shade of the same feeling would lead, to a certain extent, toward 
the same result. In the clauses after phrases of fearing, on the 
other hand, the finished tense of an act that may hereafter prove 
to have come about would seem very natural, and is, I judge, by 
no means rare. 

The case of the definite versus the indefinite second person in 
prohibitions, which is not expressly cited by Professor Gildersleeve, 
is striking. We have no light upon the peculiar feeling which led 
to the distinction between the finished and the unfinished tense in 
the independent sentence. But at least it is clear that the depen- 
dent negative final clause had got its established form long before 
the development of the sharp difference between the tenses in the 
independent form ; for Plautus freely uses the present subjunctive 
in prohibitions addressed to a particular person. I need hardly 
say that I by no means regard hypotaxisas an ever recurring pro- 
cess of creation, nor deny that habits of speech establish them- 
selves in language, as e. g. in the case of the future infinitive in 
promises, mentioned above, or in the case of the common aorist 
in the postquam clause. But the existence of such habits does 
not prove that the established tense is meaningless. 

When Professor Gildersleeve defines the doctrine of the 
Sequence, I do not find myself differing from him, except that he 
does not touch upon the special tenet of my essay, that the 
dependent subjunctives have temporal expressiveness. But the 
apparent teaching of the grammars is much farther from my own. 
If they mean by the phrase " primary tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary by secondary," that the point of view is 
not likely to be changed between the stating of the main act and 
the stating of the subordinate act, and that consequently tenses 
belonging to that point of view are likely to be used in both 
clauses, then I should criticise their phraseology as being over- 
charged with meaning. Students, and indeed teachers, rarely, I 
fancy, suspect that so much lies hidden in these ten words. I find, 
in some of the grammars, certain rules of thumb for manipulating 
the tenses and choosing that one which Cicero would have been 
likely to employ. But in none but Schmalz's do I find anything 
about a temporal meaning in the subordinate subjunctive, except 
so far as the latter distinguishes between finished and unfinished 
action. And the result is that readers generally come to the belief, 
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which Josupeit so frankly states in §83 of his grammar: " In the 
dependent subjunctive the conception of time utterly vanishes ; 
that conception is given by the governing verb ; nothing remains 
to the subjunctive except the conception of the act as complete or 
still lasting with reference to the governing verb." 

It was against this belief in a mechanical and meaningless use 
of the tenses of the subordinate subjunctives that my essay was 
directed. At the end of my first paper, I was led by the negative 
results which I had reached to set up the tentative doctrine that 
" a subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, not dependent upon 
the principal sentence : in dependent as in independent subjunc- 
tives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its choice to that fact." 
In the second paper I was brought to a view which appears in the 
words, " the tenses of the subordinated subjunctives are expres- 
sive, not mechanically dictated by a preceding verb" (A. J. P. 
VIII 1, 72) ; " not specimens of a mechanical adaptation of out- 
ward form " (VIII 1, 56). Justly interpreted, in the light of my 
essay as a whole, my doctrine, though not always stated with 
guarded expression, cannot be held to be that there is a natural 
dissociation between the temporal feeling in the main verb and the 
temporal feeling in the subordinate verb. On the contrary, I 
made the natural association of temporal feeling between the 
main and the subordinate verb the very corner-stone of my 
explanation of the facts on which the familiar rule is based, and 
inveighed against that rule because it explained them otherwise. 
I pointed out, e. g., that the purpose with which an act is done 
is naturally entertained in the doing of that act, and consequently 
is expressed by a tense which will represent it as regarded from 
the point of view of that act ; and I even went so far as to show 
that in one set of subjunctives, the antequam clauses, a dissocia- 
tion of the temporal feeling from that of the main clause is incon- 
ceivable, so that no "exception" can occur. This language, 
though not orthodox, was in reality conservative of all that is true 
in the doctrine of the Sequence under the most liberal interpreta- 
tion of it, namely, that the point of view from which the subordi- 
nate act is regarded is generally either the same as that from 
which the main act is regarded, or, in the case of main aorists, is the 
time of the main act itself. To deny these propositions would no 
more have occurred to me than to deny that the phenomena are, 
in the great majority of cases, in keeping with the ordinary " rule." 
And, conversely, I supposed that my theory left me as free as any 
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critic of my essay could be to explain a verb as being in this tense 
rather than that, because the writer looked at the act from the 
same point of view with that of the main act, or because he 
looked at it from a different point of view. 

Professor Gildersleeve calls attention to the fact that the perfect 
is the regular tense in subjunctive statements of habitual past 
acts attached to a primary tense, whereas the imperfect is very 
common in corresponding independent statements. I quote his 
words : 

" In oratio obliqua after a principal tense erat, fuit are repre- 
sented by fuisse. What the language might have done is shown 
by the construction of memini with the pres. inf., is shown by the 
Greek use of the pres. inf. after a principal verb, after which it 
sometimes represents — varying with various authors — the imper- 
fect indie. Now just as erat and fuit are represented by fuisse, 
erat as well as fuit is represented by fuerit, and to maintain that 
every fuerit if turned into the independent form would become 
fuit would give a proportion of aorists and perfects entirely unparal- 
leled in the language. There are hundreds of passages in which 
any sound feeling would restore the imperfect ind. in the direct 
discourse. Cato may be considered an unsuspected witness, and 
Cato says in the opening of his De Agri Cultura : Quanto peiorem 
civem existimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existi- 
mari. That this existimarint would be replaced by the imperf. 
indie, in oratio recta is clearly shown by : Et virum bonum cum 
laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam bonumque colonum. 
Amplissime laudari existimabatur, qui ita laudabatur. However, 
there can be hardly any dispute on this point." 

Professor Gildersleeve has drawn the line of sound feeling with 
somewhat too severe a hand, for he has left not only myself, but 
the unsuspected Cato, on the wrong side of it. Let me cite the 
passage again, beginning one sentence farther back: Maiores 
nostri sic habuerunt et ita in legibus posiverunt, furem dupli con- 
demnari, faeneratorem quadrupli. Quanto peiorem civem ex- 
istimarint faeneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existimare. Et 
virum bonum cum laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam 
bonumque colonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatur qui ita 
laudabatur. 

Cato's existimarint is exactly parallel with his habuerunt and 
posiverunt; and one's grammatical sense could not be impeached 
if one restored the perfect existimarunt for the direct discourse of 
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exislimarint. 1 The aorist indicative, which presents the past as 
seen in summary from the point of view of the present, is freely 
used by the Romans in speaking of habitual past acts, e. g. 
Recitantis et benigne et patienter audiit, nee tantum carmina et 
historias, sed et orationes et dialogos (Suet. Aug. 89). The aorist 
subjunctive was used with the same feeling. The case is, as I 
shall show in a moment, in no essential way different from that of 
the ordinary use of the aorist, rather than the imperfect, in clauses 
depending upon a primary tense. Now the rare occurrence of a 
main verb in the present in combination with the ordinary imper- 
fect of an act seen as in process at a certain past time, is due to 
the fact that, though both the main verb and the subordinate verb 
proceed directly from the speaker's thought, yet a shifting of the 
scene, a change of the point of view in the close passage from the 
one to the other, would naturally rarely take place. There is no 
difference of opinion here between Professor Gildersleeve and 
myself. And if he has supposed such a difference to exist, then 
we are now on the way to that agreement which I should be glad 
to reach. 

Out of the original use of the imperfect to state an act as in 
process at a certain past time (for example cadebat, he was in the 
act of falling) grows, in some way, its use to state an habitual 
action. It is probable that the essential nature of the imperfect, 
its putting things from a past point of view, is not lost, and that it 

1 Habuerunt and posiverunt are used to introduce a general statement, and in 
restoring the oratio recta we may confidently write existimabant , not only on the 
strength of the parallel below, but in conformity with the commonplace of 
Latin syntax that the aoristic perf. of general statement is often followed 
by the descriptive imperf. But as Cato cannot be called up from the dead to 
tell us which tense he would have used, as the limits of statement and descrip- 
tion are not easy to draw, and as I have no desire to pit my feeling of Latin 
against Professor Hale's, I do not insist on the special example. However, 
the fact remains that in the dependent question the perf. (aor.) subj. is used 
after a principal tense to the almost total exclusion of the imperf. subj. ; and 
while this does not mean that the temporal sense of the subj. is dead, it does 
mean that the perf., be it aorist, be it true perf., has been made to do duty 
for the imperf. under the mechanical pressure of the sequence of tenses. 
Whoever wrote the lemmata of Gellius wrote normal Latin when he represented 
the imperf. ind. by the perf. subj. (cf. VI 3, immiserint ~ inserebant, and XIII 
6, dixerint~ appellabant), and thought no more about it than we do when we 
substitute the personal ' He is said to have done ' for the impersonal ' It is said 
that he did.' If it is granted that the aoristic conception is more common in 
dependent discourse than in independent discourse, all that I claim is granted. 
It is not much. — B. L. G. 
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still differs from the aorist of an habitual past act in giving the 
series of acts as from an imaginative contemporaneousness, a 
sympathetic presence upon the scene, a dwelling upon the past. 
The English fails to convey this distinction between the imperfect 
of habit and the aorist of habit. Yet we can well believe that a 
tense-form like was walking, was thinking, was praising, could 
never have lost its special force of looking at an act from an 
imagined past point of view, even if in some way it had come to 
be employed of an habitual past action. That being so, a quanto 
peiorem civem existimarent, in which the mind is back in the 
past, would be the natural tense with a main sentence like declarari 
videbatur, but not with a licet existimari. Even our English 
" would " with the infinitive in the sense of an habitual action, though 
so far removed from the associations of the form of " progressive " 
action, still is rarely heard in connection with a main verb in the 
present. We may translate Cato's imperfects " in praising a man, 
they would praise him as a good farmer" ; but we should say, in 
the indirect question after a present, not "/wonder why they would 
do that" but "/wonder why they did that." Yet the verb "did" 
has full temporal expressiveness. 

I have spoken of the aoristic perfect, whether it be of an 
habitual action or not, as regarding a past act from the point of 
view of the present. This definition of its force is not in keeping 
with the ordinary classification of the aorist, which makes it a 
secondary tense ; but a glance at Cicero's quae fuerit hesterno die 
Cn. Pompei gravitas in dicendo . . . perspicua admiratione 
declarari videbatur (Balb. i, 2) will dispel doubt. No other con- 
ception of the aorist can explain the temporal shift between fuerit 
and videbatur. In reality, the aorist is neither a secondary tense 
nor a primary. It regards a past act just as a man, standing in a 
given place, looks at a distant mountain peak. It has something 
in common with each of the two sets of tenses, the point of view 
of the one, and the dealing with a past time of the other. How 
completely, on the other hand, its established classification as a 
secondary tense breaks down, is quickly shown : 

We frequently find cases like the following (quoted in my paper) : 
Quaeramus quae tanta vitia fueritit in unico filio, quare is patri 
displiceret (Gic. Rose. Am. 14, 41), in which, on the theory of the 
Sequence, the subjunctive fuerint, though itself tenseless, yet in 
some mysterious way has power to determine the tense of another 
verb, displiceret, and throw it off into the secondary set ! Such a 
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view does not afford peace of mind. But upon the conception 
which I have expressed, the phenomenon is as intelligible as it is 
frequent. The aorist views the past from the present. Starting 
with his mind in the present, Cicero says quaeramus. Looking, 
still from that present, to the past, he says quae tanta vitia fuerint 
(not essent). But his thought, once having looked toward that 
past, will naturally, if he proceeds to connect other acts with it, 
see these with reference to that same past, toward which his mind 
is now directed ; and such a view is expressed by the imperfect or 
pluperfect. The aorist, indeed, is the common bridge of passage 
from one temporal scene to another. 

Now, after an explanation upon my own theory, let us try to 
deal with the aorist upon the theory of the Sequence. 

The common formula is that primary tenses are followed by 
primary and secondary (which are declared to be the aorist, the 
imperfect, and the pluperfect) by secondary (which of course 
must also mean the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect). But 
the second part of the statement breaks down of itself, for the 
advocates of the doctrine count the aorist as an "exception" 
where it occurs after a secondary tense — the place in which, by 
the rule, it regularly belongs. 

In the passage from Cato already cited as quoted by Professor 
Gildersleeve against me, existimarint is clearly an aorist, not a 
present perfect. Yet it depends upon the primary tense licet, and 
is therefore, by the whole system of the grammars, an " exception." 1 
I may remark, in passing, that it is a striking circumstance that a 
case which proves to be an exception to the rule should have 
chanced to be cited against an opponent of the rule in order to 
defend the rule. But the contradictions do not end here. By the 
rule, the aorist is seen to be an "exception" after the primary 
tenses. But by the actual interpretation of the rule the aorist is 
an " exception" after secondary tenses, as in the case of the con- 
secutive clause, alluded to by Professor Gildersleeve in his review. 
Refuge in other tenses there is none, for there are no others. So, 
then, the aorist, in every case in which it occurs in the language, 
is an " exception." There is no rule, but only an unvarying viola- 
tion of a non-existing rule. That which occurs again and again 
is an "exception" to that regular usage which never occurs. One 

1 So in a great array of clauses with perfects after haud dubium est quin and 
the like, and in indirect questions. The actual number of these " exceptions " 
is probably much greater than that of the " regular " perfects definite. 
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could hardly imagine a more striking grammatical oxymoron than 
this state of affairs under which a blameless tense has so long been 
laboring. And it is evident that there must be some fundamental 
falseness of conception in a doctrine which conducts its followers 
to such results. 

We are ready now to attempt that broader and deeper view of 
the phenomena of tense which the exploits of the " rule " show 
to be necessary. I shall endeavor to state, by samples, the force 
of the various tenses in the modes under consideration, and to 
formulate the relations of these tenses, alike in independent and 
in dependent clauses, alike in subjunctives and in indicatives. The 
method to be employed is to be one of persuasion, through the 
apparent truthfulness and harmlessness of my propositions, not, as 
in my essay, one of strife. And I must be pardoned if, in my 
desire to carry my readers with me to the end, I conduct them by 
a number of short steps, each of which seems safe and not to be 
declined, in place of asking them to take the leap boldly. The 
treatment will therefore assume the form of continuous exposition. 

I. — The Meaning of the Tenses of the Indicative. 

(a). The Definite Tenses. 

The imperfect denotes an act as in process, or a state as existing, 
at a certain past time, which the speaker or writer has in mind. 

Hence the imperfect is used in descriptions of the state of 
affairs existing at such a past time. 

The pluperfect denotes the completed result of an activity, 
which result is stated as existing at a certain past time, which the 
speaker or writer has in mind. 

Since the activity itself must have been prior to the completed 
result, the pluperfect comes also to be used to denote an act as 
having taken place before the certain past time which the speaker 
or writer has in mind. 

Hence the pluperfect, like the imperfect, is used to express the 
state of affairs at such a past time, and also to denote an act seen 
as prior to such a past time. 

(5). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
i. e. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to 
some past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking 
or writing. 
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II. — The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Independent 

Sentences. 

An examination of all the tenses of the indicative 1 shows that 
there are three possible kinds of points of view from which an 
act may be regarded, the past, the present, and the future, and 
that for each of these there are, beside an indefinite or aoristic 
tense, two definite tenses, e. g. there is an aoristic perfect, which 
simply tells us that a given act took place in the past, and there 
are two tenses which picture a state of affairs, etc., etc., in the 
past, the imperfect and the pluperfect. 

In narration, the story moves forward by the successive mention 
of successive events, through the use of the aoristic perfect, the 
historical present, or the historical infinitive, as in veni, vidi, vici. 

At any one of these acts, the narration may pause for a descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs, etc., as they were at the time of that 
act ; such descriptions being given by imperfects or pluperfects. 
These descriptions may either precede or follow the verb of the 
main act : 

Cenabat Nerva cum paucis : Veiento proximus atque etiam in 
sinu recumbebat . . . Incidit sermo de Catullo Messalino. Plin. 
Ep. 4, 22, 4-5. {Cenabat and recumbebat are independent sen- 
tences of circumstances.) 

Stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servabat ; tamen hie proper at . . . Iuv. 4, 58-9. 
{Stridebat and servabat are independent sentences of circumstances, 
with adversative bearing.) 

Plurima dixit 

In laevum conversus ; at illi dextra iacebat 
Bellua. Iuv. 4, 1 19-21. 
{Iacebat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with ad- 
versative bearing.) 

Sed deerat pisci patinae mensura. Vocantur 
Ergo in consilium proceres. Iuv. 4, 72-3. 

{Deerat is an independent sentence of circumstances, with causal 
bearing.) 

1 In my essay on the Sequence in A. J. P. VIII 1, pp. 67-70, and in a study 
of the Cum-Constructions, pp. 15-20 (Cornell University Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. I), I have treated with some fullness the question of the true 
conception of the forces of the definite tenses, showing that each of them car- 
ries to the hearer's mind (1) the point of view from which the speaker puts the 
act ; (2) the stage of advancement of the act at that point of view ; and (3) 
the temporal relation of the activity itself to that point of view. 
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The tenses which carry on the narration may be conveniently 
called the principal tenses, and those which give descriptions of 
the state of affairs, etc., at one and another point in the progress 
of the narration may be called the accessory tenses. 

(The pluperfect is occasionally used as a principal tense, to carry 
the reader suddenly on to the end of a new act, and, more rarely, 
the imperfect, to carry the reader suddenly on to a new state of 
affairs.) 

In the same way, the present has two accessory tenses, the 
present and the present perfect or perfect definite, expressing a 
state of affairs, etc., in the present ; and the future has two acces- 
sory tenses, the future and the future perfect, expressing a state of 
affairs, etc., in the future. 

The same relations that we have found to exist among the 
tenses that deal with the past are found to exist among the tenses 
that deal with the present, and the same, again, among those that 
deal with the future, e. g. : 

O tempora, O mores ! Senatus haec intellegit, consul videt : hie 
tamen vivit, Cic. Cat. i, i, 2. {Intellegit and videt are independent 
sentences of circumstances, with adversative bearing.) 

The general use of the tenses of the indicative in sentences 
logically subordinate, though grammatically independent, may 
then be stated as follows : 

IVfodifying circumstances, etc., are generally seen by the speaker 
in temporal relation to the acts which they modify, and hence are 
expressed by the accessory tenses ; these accessory tenses being : 
for the past, the imperfect and pluperfect; for the present, the 
present and present perfect ; for the future, the future and future 
perfect. 

Occasionally, however, modifying circumstances and main act, 
although really in temporal neighborhood to each other, may 
alike be looked at from the time of speaking, without regard to 
their temporal connection; and in this aspect both acts will be 
expressed by aorists, etc. 

Opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque : 
Diducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto. Iuv. 10, 152-3. 

Still more rarely, the modifying act, etc., may belong to an 
entirely different period of time (temporal scene) from that of the 
main act, as e. g. when a generally existing fact is stated as the 
ground of a certain act that took place in the past. 
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III. — The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative in Main and 
Subordinate Clauses. 

The same relations which we have found to exist between tenses 
in independent sentences continue to exist when one or more of 
these sentences is attached to another through a relative or con- 
necting particle. To use the narrative style again for an illustra- 
tion, the story advances by the successive mention of successive 
events, through the employment of aoristic perfects or historical 
presents or infinitives, and around any one of these acts may be 
grouped any number of descriptions of the state of affairs 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of states 
of affairs alone, but modifying clauses in general, e. g. defining 
clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, since the 
acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by the 
speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time with 
which his thought is for the moment occupied. 

Quas legationes Caesar, quod in Italiam I\\yricumque/>ropera&at, 
inita proxima aestate ad se reverti iussit. Ipse in Carnutes, 
Andes, Turones, quaeque civitates propinquae his locis erant, ubi 
bellum gesserat, legionibus in hibernacula deductis in Italiam pro- 
fectus est, Caes. B. G. 2, 35, 2-3 (He was in a hurry, and so 
ordered, etc. Notice, too, that although these tribes are still in the 
same geographical position at the time of the writing— propinquae 
his locis sunt — yet it is their position at the time of the events he 
is narrating that is of consequence to the narration ; whence the 
imperfect.) 1 

IV. — The Meaning of the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 

(a). The Definite Tenses. 

Each of the tenses of the subjunctive has the temporal power of 
the indicative tense bearing the same name, and, in addition, a 
future power. In either case, the point of view is the same for 
the subjunctive tense as for the indicative of the same name. 

The meanings of the subjunctive tenses are then, in detail, as 
follows : 

The imperfect subjunctive pictures an act as in process, or a 
state as existing, at a certain past time, which the speaker or 

1 It has been my intention to prepare complete statistics of the uses of the 
tenses in dependent indicative clauses in the Gallic War, but other occupa- 
tions oblige me to postpone the plan. I have already gone far enough, how- 
ever, to warrant the statements made in the present paper. 
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writer has in mind ; and it also pictures an act or state as looked 
forward to from such a past time. 

The pluperfect subjunctive pictures the completed result of an 
activity, existing at a certain past time, which the speaker or 
writer has in mind, or an act seen as prior to that time ; and it 
also pictures a finished act looked forward to from such a time (a 
future perfect from a past point of view). 

(U). The Indefinite or Aoristic Tenses. 

The indefinite or aoristic perfect views the past from the present, 
i. e. it denotes an act or state, not as it looks with reference to some 
past time, but simply as it looks from the time of speaking or 
writing. 



V. — The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunctive 
in Independent Sentences. 

The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between the tenses of indicative sentences. If the narrator's 
thought is, e. g., in the past, any independent act seen' by him in 
connection with that past will, if expressed by the subjunctive, be 
in one of the two tenses which have the force of representing an 
act with reference to a past point of view, namely, the imperfect and 
the pluperfect. 

Quidfacerem ? Neque servitio me exire licebat. Verg. Eel. 
i, 40. 

Caesar in earn spem venerat se sine pugna rem conficere posse 
. . . Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amitteret? Cur 
vulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites ? Caes. B. G. 1,72. 

De. Nonfuit necesse habere : sed, id quod lex iubet, 

Dotem daretis ; quaereret alium virum. 

Qua ratione inopem potius ducebat domum ? 
Ge. Non ratio, verum argentum deerat. De. Sumeret 

Alicunde. Ter. Phorm. 296-300. 

VI. — The Relations of the Tenses of the Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive in Main and Subordinate Clauses. 

The relations prove to be the same that we have seen to exist 
between independent indicatives and independent subjunctives. In 
the case, for example, of narration, the story advances by the succes- 
sive mention of successive events, through the employment of aoristic 
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perfects or historical presents or infinitives, and around any one of 
these acts may be grouped any number of descriptions of the state 
of affairs, in the imperfect or pluperfect. And not descriptions of 
states of affairs alone, but modifying clauses of all kinds, e. g. 
defining clauses, will generally be expressed by these same tenses, 
since the acts, etc., with which they deal will naturally be seen by 
the speaker or writer as they appear with reference to the time 
with which his mind is for the moment occupied : 

Caesar in earn spem venerat se sine pugna et sine vulnere 
suorum rem conficere posse, quod re frumentaria adversarios 
interclusisset. Cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amit- 
teret? cur vulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites ? cur 
denique fortunam periclitaretur ? praesertim cum non minus esset 
imperatoris consilio superare quam gladio, Caes. B. G. 2, 35, 2-3 
(The enemy were without supplies, and therefore Caesar hoped to 
bring the affair to an end without fighting. Notice, too, that 
though what the writer says about the duty of a general is equally 
true at the time at which he writes, yet it is the existence of that 
duty at the. time he is talking about that is of consequence to the 
narration ; whence the imperfect.) 

Summary. 

The relations which we have seen to hold among independent 
indicatives have been found to continue to exist when one or 
more of these sentences is attached to another through a relative 
or a connecting particle. And, similarly, the same relations are 
found to exist between indicatives and independent subjunctives, 
and, again, between indicatives and dependent subjunctives, etc., 
etc. A general statement, covering the whole ground of the 
phenomena, may then be made, as follows : 

If the speaker's thought is (already) occupied with a certain 
time, or if it turns toward a certain time, he will generally view 
acts or states which occupy a subordinate position with reference 
to the main act (whether in independent sentences or in depen- 
dent clauses, and whether in the indicative or the subjunctive) as 
they appear with reference to that time; and such a view will 
express itself in the accessory tenses of that time. E. g. if the 
speaker's thought is occupied with a certain time in the past (such 
an occupation with the past is expressed by the imperfect or plu- 
perfect, indicative or subjunctive), or if it turns from some other 
temporal scene toward a certain time in the past (such a turning is 
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expressed by the aoristic perfect, indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), 
then acts or states which are mentioned as a help to the understand- 
ing of the situation (causes, hindrances, definitions, purposes, etc.) 
are likely to be thought of as they appear with reference to that 
past time ; and such a view of them will express itself in pluper- 
fects and imperfects, indicative or subjunctive. 

Each one of these tenses, whether indicative or subjunctive, is, 
in and by itself, a complete expression of a temporal feeling. 
Stridebal, e. g. in the passage from Iuv. 4, 58-9, is a self-sufficient 
expression of a certain temporal idea in the speaker's mind, and, 
alone and by itself, carries that temporal idea to the mind of the 
hearer. But if we find such a tense before we have come to any- 
thing else that would seem to be pitched at the same time, we 
shall recognize that we are likely sooner or later to find a main 
verb which will tell us of an act that took place at the time already 
suggested to us as in the speaker's mind. And, conversely, if we 
find first an historical tense, we recognize that any logically con- 
nected indicative or subjunctiye (whether independent or depen- 
dent) is likely to be in one of the tenses that express acts, states of 
affairs, etc., in a temporal scene of the kind already observed to 
be in the speaker's mind, namely, the past. In brief, the point 
of view of the writer or speaker being once shown, whether in 
a subordinate or a main verb, the reader or hearer will assume 
the temporal scene to remain the same throughout the whole com- 
plex of thought (whether in main or subordinate verbs, whether in 
indicatives or subjunctives), unless he meets with evidence of a 
change. 

But, on the other hand, there will occasionally come into the 
speaker's mind combinations of ideas which are not in temporal 
relation to each other ; as when, e. g., one gives, as a reason for a 
past act (expressed by an imperfect, a pluperfect, or an aoristic 
perfect), a fact that generally exists (expressed by a present) ; or 
as when one gives, as a reason for a past act viewed from the 
present (such a view is expressed by the aoristic perfect) another 
past act likewise viewed from the present (and so likewise 
expressed by the aoristic perfect of the indicative or the subjunc- 
tive) ; or as when one states the present result of a completed act 
(expressed by the present perfect), and adds to it a mention of the 
purpose with which it was begun (an expression of a past purpose, 
and so in the imperfect subjunctive). 

These exceptions to what is habitual fall under the one or the 
other of two heads : 
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i. There may be an entire change of the temporal scene, as 
when one passes from a past to the present. Or 

2. Two acts may be viewed aoristically, instead of being viewed 
in their relation the one to the other. 

[Of quite a different character is that natural method of transi- 
tion from one temporal scene to another which is effected through 
the use of the aorist tenses. E. g. the mind, being engaged with the 
present, may turn and look back at the past (aoristic perfect of the 
indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive), after which it may dwell 
there, stating then-existing situations, aims, etc., in the accessory 
tenses belonging to that point of view.] 

These exceptions will, of course, occur more frequently or less 
frequently in proportion as the bond of thought between the main 
and the subordinate sentence or clause is closer or looser. In 
relative indicative clauses explaining who or what is meant by the 
antecedent, they are not infrequent, since the act mentioned to 
give this information may belong to a time considerably removed 
from that of the main act. In causal and concessive indicative 
clauses, on the other hand, they occur much more rarely. In rela- 
tive indicative clauses with more or less obvious causal or adver- 
sative bearing (a common class), they are likewise rare. 

The bond of thought between the subjunctive subordinate verb 
and the main verb is, in the nature of the subjunctive constructions, 
close, and, in certain cases, indissoluble. In causal and concessive 
clauses there is a relatively considerable play, and exceptions 
therefore occasionally occur. 1 In clauses of purpose, on the other 
hand, they are very rare. A past purpose, e. g., cannot possibly 
be attached to a future act, since it is the very nature of a" pur- 
pose to be entertained in the doing of an act. Yet even in pur- 
pose clauses, certain variations are possible, as when, e. g., one 
states an act which is now going on (present), and adds a state- 
ment of the purpose with which it was entered upon (imperfect 
subjunctive). 

The Tenses in Subjunctives "by Assimilation."— \n a great 
number of cases of what is called the subjunctive " by assimila- 
tion," the modal feeling which in the main clause expresses itself 
in the subjunctive of a certain tense continues to exist, either 
unchanged in kind, or only slightly shaded, in the clauses attached 
to it, and is therefore expressed by the same mode, and by a tense 
that indicates the same point of view. 1 But the frequent recur- 

1 Treated in my essay on the Sequence, A. J. P. VIII i, pp. 54-6. 
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rence of such examples gives rise to the occasional use of a depen- 
dent subjunctive with only a formal likeness to the main subjunc- 
tive, and no true modal feeling ; and it is the common opinion 
that in such cases the tense is likewise purely formal. 1 

We may for convenience call the mode and tense in the one 
case the mode and tense of like feeling, in the other the mode 
and tense of formal likeness. 

I add an attempt to state in " rules " both the reason of the facts 
of the uses of the tenses, and the facts themselves. 

Rules for the Individual Tense. — If the point of view is in the 
past, acts in process will be expressed by the imperfect, and 
finished acts by the pluperfect, whether of the indicative or the 
subjunctive. If the point of view is in the present, acts in process 
will be expressed by the present, and finished acts by the present 
perfect, whether of the indicative or the subjunctive. If the point 
of view is in the future, acts in process will be expressed by the 
future of the indicative, and the so-called present of the subjunc- 
tive, and finished acts by the future perfect of the indicative and 
the so-called present perfect of the subjunctive. If the point of 
view is in the present (the time of speaking), past or future acts 
not in the immediate neighborhood of that present will be expressed 
by aorists. States and habitual acts are expressed in the same 
way as acts in process, and are likewise capable of being looked 
at aoristically from the present. 

Rules for the Relations of the Tenses in a Complex of Verbs. — 
Subordinate acts, etc., whether in the indicative or the subjunctive, 
are generally viewed in the same temporal scene with the main acts 
on which they depend, and are therefore expressed by the acces- 
sory tenses. 

Erant omnino itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire pos- 
sent . . . . ; mons autem altissimus impendebat .... Allobrogibus 
sese vel persuasuros, quod nondum bono animo in populum Roma- 
num viderentur, existimabant, vel vi coacturos, .... Omnibus 

I I am seeking, in my general statement of the uses of the indicative and the 
subjunctive tenses, for a form which shall, by its undeniable truth and reasona- 
bleness, quietly displace the common conception of the Sequence ; and on this 
point, therefore, on which I longest doubted, and on which I still feel a cer- 
tain hesitation (in A. J. P. VIII 56 I have spoken of it as the final battle 
ground of the possible claims of the common doctrine of the Sequence), I 
express myself with deference to general opinion. I ought to insist, however, 
that in the great majority of cases, even in this small territory, a perfectly true 
temporal feeling remains in the assimilated verb. 
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rebus ad profeciionem comparatis diem dicunt . ... Is dies erat 
a. d. V. Kal. Apr. L. Pisone, A. Gabinio consulibus. (Caes. B. G. 
i, 6, 4.) 

Exceptions. — 1. Acts, etc., which are really in the same tem- 
poral scene may be viewed directly from the time of speaking, 
and hence both be expressed by aoristic tenses. 

Quia Tarquinios esse in exerciiu Latinorum auditum est, sus- 
tineriira non potuit, quin extemplo confligerent. Liv. 2, 18, 11. 

Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Caes. B. G. 1, 26, 1. 

2. Acts, etc., belonging in different temporal scenes may occa- 
sionally be connected together. Such a combination occurs more 
or less frequently according as the relation between the main clause 
and the subordinate clause is naturally loose or naturally close. 
But there is no limit to the possibilities of such combinations 
excepting those existing in the nature of things. 

Paccio et verbis et re ostendi, quid tua commendatio ponderis 
haberet ; itaque in intimis est meis, cum antea notus non fuisset. 
Cic. Att. 4, 16, 1. 

Numerandus est ille annus denique in re publica, cum obmu- 
tuisset senatus, iudicia conticuissent, maererent boni . . . . ? Cic. 
Pis. 13, 27. 

Hie, quantum in bello fortuna possit et quantos adferat casus, 
cognosci potuit. Caes. B. G. 6, 35, 1-2. 

William Gardner Hale. 



